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Human Scavenger Hunt 

As professors of education at a small private university in the northeast with a combined 35 
years of teaching at the undergraduate and graduate-level, we have heard many students lament that 
their education has often been an impersonal experience. We hear comments from them such as 
"professors rarely take the time to get to know us as individuals" and we often complete an entire 
semester without getting to know any of our peers in class. These expressions are consistent with 
empirical research which shows that many students perceive their educational experiences and 
classroom environments negatively (Chase, 1992; Firestone, 1989; Goodlad, 1984; Engstrom, 
1981) and furthermore, that these negative attitudes often worsen with students' age (Berliner & 
Casanova, 1985). Students often report feeling alienated in their classrooms (Deer, Maxwell, & 
Relich, 1986) and depersonalized (Powers & Gose, 1986), especially in large lecture-type classes 
(Benjamin, 1991). Furthermore, some research suggests that this issue is more problematic for 
female students (Crawford & MacLeod, 1990), although other evidence suggests that women 
experience more affiliation and involvement in the classroom than do their male counterparts (Beer 
& Darkenwald, 1989). These negative perceptions by women and men have also been linked to 
other problems for students such as dropping out of school (Cheng, 1994; Darkenwald & Gavin, 
1987), absenteeism (Reid, 1983), stress (Kagan & Fasan, 1988; Johns & Johns, 1983), academic 
achievement (Ames, 1992), and an unwillingness to speak in class (Bowers, 1986). 

As a result of students' comments and the apparent problems that may arise because of 
them, we have developed a classroom exercise called the "Human Scavenger Hunt" that we use on 
the first day of class. It is used to have students meet each other and to help make them feel 
comfortable in the class. Other objectives for its use include improving students' memory and 
interpersonal skills, such as active listening, communication and trust. Furthermore, this exercise 
can easily be adapted for a wide-range of students’ ages, from elementary through higher 
education. 

Developing the Human Scavenger Hunt 
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Select topics that are both interesting and developmental^ appropriate for your students. It 
is a good idea to create this list several days prior to the first day of class. This will allow you to 
include topics that are newsworthy (and remove items that are no longer of current interest). Table 
one includes sample items that we have used successfully in our undergraduate and graduate-level 
classes. 

Directions: 

At the beginning of the first day of class, arrange the students' seats in such a way that 
everyone can see and hear each other clearly (a circle configuration works well, depending on the 
class size). Then, introduce the exercise with the following directions: 

How many of you don't know many of your classmates here? (pause) As 
educators and students, we tend to feel a lot more comfortable with people if we 
know at least something about them. We would like to take some time now for 
people to get to know each other, at least a little bit. To make this easier, we will do 
the following exercise. Your task is to locate people in the room who match the 
items on your list Find one person for each item. Please do not include the names 
of students you already know. No name may be used more than twice. There is no 
need to rush, but try to complete as many items as you can. 

After a majority of students have completed as much of their lists as possible, have them 
return to their seats and write the names of as many new students they can now identify in the 
classroom. 

Occasionally, some students may wish to not participate in the exercise. While it is 
important to respect their request, educators may also want to consider asking these students to 
serve as observers who will report on their perceptions of their classmates' experiences. In this 
way, then, even these students are included at some level in the exercise. 

Group Process: 

As a class, we (students and instructor) then process their experiences based on the 
exercise. We ask students to identify possible reasons for doing this exercise. The students and 
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talk about how many students they have met, what was useful about the exercise, how comfortable 
(or uncomfortable) the exercise was for them, and how they feel about being in the class. 
Educational Objectives 

Over the years, students have made many positive comments about the exercise, some of 
which have even appeared on our course evaluations (4 months after the exercise was used!). In 
general, students report that the exercise helped them feel immediately "at home" by creating an 
environment that was positive, warm, motivating, and conducive to learning. For instance, 
according to several students 1 such as Jill, "The exercise made me feel welcome in here. It's 
different from other classes where you just sit the first day and get talked to." Paul said, "It is 
important to feel good about being in class. This [exercise] really makes you feel at home." 
Danielle reported that, "It's nice to not be sitting with bunch of strangers." The exercise also 
helped students establish positive relationships with their professors and peers. According to 
Danny, "I've met so many people already, and it's only the first day of class. I was amazed to 
learn that somebody else in here had the same birthday as mine. If we had not done this exercise, I 
never would have known this. Thanks!" Rachael said, "When you [the instructor] walked around 
meeting people just like the rest of us, it made me feel like you are one of us. That was 
appreciated." For other students, the exercise heightened their awareness of similarities and 
differences among their peers. For example, Jennifer reported, "I can't believe that no one else 
here has heard of Mt. Washington." In contrast, Dave had this to say: "I didn't think anybody 
else had ever heard of that book, let alone actually read it." 

Adaptations of the Human Scavenger Hunt: 

1. Teaching Tool 

This exercise can be used to introduce interpersonal aspects of classroom education. While 
teaching is not based completely on social interactions, positive student-student relationships 
facilitate classroom learning (Abrami, Chambers, Poulsen, & Kouros, Farrell, & D'Apollonia, 
1994). Likewise, positive teacher-student relationships enhance classroom learning (Funderburk, 

1 All names are pseudonyms. 
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1994). This "hands-on" technique allows students to experience the personal and interpersonal 
benefits of learning in a positive classroom climate instead of simply being presented with this 
information in a more traditional lecture format 
2. Different Age-Groups 

The Human Scavenger Hunt technique can be used in other educational settings such as 
elementary schools. Educators simply need to create items that are developmentally appropriate 
and culturally sensitive for their particular student population. For example. Figure Two presents 
items that may be used with early elementary school children. 

Conclusion 

Classroom climate influences students' learning and motivation and students learn best 
when they feel comfortable in their surroundings (Waxman, 1991; Menges & Kulieke, 1984). 
This is true for elementary and secondary level students (Ames, 1992) through older, non- 
traditional college students (Khan & Donlevy, 1991). One way to develop comfort is to create a 
class that is not a gathering of strangers. We offer the Human Scavenger Hunt as an exercise 
designed to help students get acquainted with the professor and with each other as a means toward 
enhancing quality of instruction. Whether this exercise actually improves academic performance, 
however, has not been tested empirically. Nonetheless, these interactions appear to produce, 
among other things, discovery among peers, heightened awareness of similarities and differences 
among students as well as nurture students' curiosity to know each other better. 
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Figure 1 

HUMAN SCAVENGER HUNT 
Complete the following list by meeting other students in the room. 
You may use no name more than twice. Number 22 is a must. 
Find someone who.... 

1 . was bom the same month as you. 

2. has been to Disneyland. 

3 . was not bom on the East Coast. 

4. is wearing contact lenses. 

5 . goes to the shore in the summer. 

6. has climbed Mount Washington. 

7 . wears the same cologne or perfume as you. 

8 . is from your home state. 

9. has been to Washington, D.C. 

10. has pierced ears. 

1 1 . has read a novel within the last month. 

1 2. saw a movie within the last week. 

13. has brothers and sisters. 

14. plays tennis. 

15. likes escargot. 

16. has never been to Florida. 

17. has been to Europe. 

18. ate breakfast today. 

19. has green eyes. 

20. got a high-school letter in a sport 

21. is disinterested in the Simpson case. 

22. you would like to know better. 
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Figure 2 

Young Person’s Scavenger Hunt 

Find someone in your class who: 

Has a birthday in the same month as you. 

Has a pet dog or cat. 

Has two brothers and sisters. 

Has a pet fish. 

Likes “Power Rangers.” 

Was bom in a different country than you. 

Speaks a different language than you. 

Has the same number of letters in their name 

Read the same book as you recently. 

Lives on the same block as you. 

Likes the same Disney Video as you do. 

Was not bom in the United States. 

Someone whose name begins with “B.” 

Someone whose name ends with “T.” 

Who has recently climbed a tree. 

You would like to get to know better. 
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